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U.S. Role in UN Basic Issue in Greater Debate’ 


The “greater debate” on American foreign 
policy which opened on May 3 at the joint 
hearings of the Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees will consti- 
tute a major public service if, as is general- 
ly hoped, it can be kept above the level of 
partisan politics. The public is confused 
about some of the fundamental issues at 
stake, and the many statements and coun- 
terstatements hurled about since General 
Douglas MacArthur’s removal on April 11 
have only deepened this confusion. 


Area of Agreement 


How far apart are the Truman Admin- 
istration and General MacArthur? To 
what extent does MacArthur differ from 
former President Herbert Hoover and 
Senator Robert P. Taft? How many re- 
sponsible Republicans agree 100 per cent 
with General MacArthur? How many 
Republicans would support Senator Wil- 
liam E. Jenner of Indiana, who attacks not 
only President Truman and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson but also John Foster 
Dulles? Is there a sharper divergence 
among Republicans on the objectives 
sought by the General than there is be- 
tween some Republicans and the Demo- 
cratic party? 

Looking more closely at the “greater de- 
bate,” how large is the area of agreement 
between the President and the General? 
It is clear that they agree on the need to 
bring the war in Korea to a successful con- 
clusion as soon as possible and on the ad- 
visability of keeping Formosa out of the 
hands of the Chinese Communists. Neither 
is pressing for recognition of the Peiping 
regime and its admission to the United 
Nations. Both have repeatedly asserted the 


need to check communism in Asia. 


Neither recommends abandonment of 
American bases in Japan. 

Some of the principal points on which the 
President and his diplomatic and military 
advisers differ sharply from MacArthur 
have been widely discussed. The General 
believes communism must be defeated in 
Asia if Europe is to be saved. The Admin- 
istration gives first priority to Europe, 
while the General urges an attack on the 
mainland of China by making full use 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on 
Formosa. The Administration does not 
reject this course as a last resort, but is re- 
luctant to launch an attack which might 
bring into operation the Russo-Chinese 
alliance of 1950. Should Russia enter the 
conflict, the limited war in Korea would 
be expanded into an unlimited and unpre- 
dictable war in Asia which, according to 
the Administration, would permit Moscow 
to assert domination over Europe. The 
General does not contend that Russia would 
stay out, but gives the impression that the 
risk is worth taking. Administration sup- 
porters point out that the General did not 
believe the Chinese would enter the 
Korean war and that his political advice 
should therefore be taken with caution. 


With or Without UN 


The most fundamental issue in the cur- 
rent debate, however, has not yet received 
adequate consideration. This issue is 
whether the United States is prepared to 
go it alone, acting as a sovereign state on 
pre-1945 lines—or will continue to work 
with and through the United Nations, as 
it decided to do when American forces 
were sent to Korea last June under the 
sponsorship of the UN. Significantly, Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his April 19 address to 


Congress omitted all reference to the 
United Nations, for which he had been 
serving as supreme commander of UN 
forces in Korea. All his subsequent state- 
ments have confirmed the impression that 
the far-reaching course he proposes for 
Asia is to be decided and carried out by 
the United States alone, with aid he would 
expect to receive from Chiang Kai-shek, 
Japan and the Philippines. 

The policy General MacArthur proposes 
is a national policy, as contrasted with a 
policy of international cooperation. It 
makes an understandable appeal to all in- 
dividuals and groups who have consistent- 
ly opposed United States commitments to 
work with other nations. In this respect 
it represents a new form of isolationism, 
which explains the support given to Gen- 
eral MacArthur by Colonel Robert McCor- 
mick of the Chicago Tribune. But it is in 
reality a policy of isolated all-out interven- 
tion in Asia—‘Asialationism” as Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action call it—which 
makes it appealing to all those who have 
supported the concept of “the American 
Century,” a concept diametrically opposed 
to old-fashioned isolationism. President 
Truman has been criticized by some Re- 
publican leaders for following a policy of 
unlimited commitments abroad under the 
Truman Doctrine. General MacArthur’s 
policy, if followed unconditionally, would 
go, in Asia, far beyond any limits con- 
templated by the Administration. To con- 
fuse the public even more, Senator Taft, 
who vigorously questioned the need for 
strictly limited military commitments in 
Europe, has declared unstinted support of 
General MacArthur and apparently be- 
lieves that the risk of war with Russia, 
which he earlier hesitated to face in Ev 
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rope, need not be feared in the Far East. 
'It is natural that many Americans 
should at this moment see some merit in 
withdrawal from the United Nations. In 
the mistaken belief that the United States 
entered the Korean war solely because of 
United Nations pressure—when actually 
the initiative to resist North Korean ag- 
gression was taken by Washington—some 
among us feel that this country has borne 
far more than its share of human and ma- 
terial losses and that other UN members 
have “dragged their feet.” Such criticism 
does not take into account the military 
burdens carried by Britain in Malaya and 
Hong Kong and by France in Indo-China 
—where the struggle against communism 
presumably contributes to the attainment 
of our own objectives in Asia. Nor does it 
squarely face the limitations of an interna- 
tional organization which so far—by our 
own desire as well as by that of other na- 
tions—remains a voluntary organization 
of national sovereign states differing wide- 


ly in their policies. There is a growing 
tendency here to assume that if the United 
Nations does not accept our policies un- 
questioningly, we should pull out and look 
elsewhere for our security. Suppose we do. 
Can we assure our security, for example 
in Korea, let alone China, by our own un- 
aided efforts? Or shall we find ourselves 
bogged down in an unlimited conflict, not 
only without allies, but actually subject to 
the suspicion and hostility of our former 
associates? 

For this growing lack of faith in the 
United Nations the Administration is in 
part responsible. Apparently in order to 
disarm Republican criticism, the Admin- 
istration in June 1950 placed Formosa un- 
der the protection of the Seventh Fleet, 
without any reference to the United Na- 
tions while at the same time acting on be- 
half of the UN in Korea. This contradic- 
tory set of actions has made the public 
doubtful about the extent to which Presi- 
dent Truman and his advisers will, in fact, 





consult the United Nations on measures 
which may determine whether the world 
is to have war or peace. The concern felt 
on this score even by our best friends in 
the UN was expressed by Lester Pearson, 
Canadian Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, on April 10 in Toronto when he 
said: “Our preoccupation is no longer 
whether the United States will discharge 
her international responsibilities, but how 
she will do it and how the rest of us will 
be involved.” 

No one can predict in advance whether 
or not the United States may have to go 
beyond Korea, and, following General 
MacArthur’s advice, strike at the China 
mainland. What we have to consider now 
is whether, when the zero hour arrives, 
we shall reach this critical decision through 
friendly consultation with our United Na- 
tions friends, notably Britain and the other 
Commonwealth countries, or arbitrarily 
discard the United Nations. 


Vera Micueces Dean 


Will MacArthur Removal Change Chinese Attitude? 


The debate in the United States over the 
MacArthur incident revolves around the 
question of insubordination, civilian con- 
trol of the government, and the most effec- 
tive methods of resisting communism. In 
Western Europe the removal of MacArthur 
is viewed as a reaffirmation of the Truman 
policy that Europe takes precedence over 
Asia in the struggle against communism. 
On the Chinese mainland the controversy 
is seen in another perspective. 

The views of two highly important 
groups must be considered: the educated, 
strongly nationalist, non-Communist Chi- 
nese—students, professors, writers, artists, 
professionals, and the like; and _ the 
Chinese Communist party. 


Fear of Japan 


The first group, which wields great in- 
fluence in China, unquestionably approves 


' + the removal of MacArthur. Like many 


other Chinese, it is obsessed with fear of a 
resurgent Japan, and rightly or wrongly, 
General MacArthur has become identified 
in China as the symbol of Japan’s re- 
surgence. 

In 1948 the view swept both Nationalist 
and Communist China that, owing to the 
exigencies of the cold war, the United 
States, as represented specifically by Mac- 
Arthur, was rebuilding Japan as a bulwark 
against Russia and that consequently an 
aggressive Nippon, menacing to China 
and the rest of Asia, would be reborn. 

From right to left, Chinese protested the 


American occupation policy in Japan and 
criticized MacArthur. The extent of this 
opinion may be judged from a partial list 
of conservative newspapers and groups 
which in the summer of 1948 took part in 
the campaign. These included Chung 
Yang Jih Pao, the official Kuomintang or- 
gan; Shun Pao, newspaper of the ultra- 
right CC Clique; Tung Nan Jih Pao and 
Lih Pao, both Kuomintang-controlled; Yi 
Shih Pao, a Catholic daily; the Chambers 
of Commerce of the city of Hangchow 
and of Szechuan province; and various 
businessmen, including the head of the 
National Shipping Guild, who were 
doubtless motivated in part by fear of 
Japanese competition. For example, Yi 
Shih Pao said: “One cannot help being in 
a quandary as to why the United States is 
so positively assisting Japan, which was an 
enemy nation only a few years ago, and 
has forgotten that China, which was a 
faithful wartime ally, should occupy an 
important place in the Far East today.” At 
the time of this complaint the Nationalists 
held the greater part of Chinese territory. 

So pervasive was this attitude that Am- 
bassador J. Leighton Stuart felt called 
upon to issue a public answer on June 4, 
1948. His assurances, however, failed to 
allay Chinese anxiety. According to the 
State Department White Paper on China, 
the Ambassador reported to Washington 
on June 24, 1948: “There must be a re- 
ceptive mood to have produced so general 
a response and among so many who are 


normally pro-American. This is perhaps 
caused in large part by a fear of Japan 
which began in the closing years of the last 
century and has become instinctive as well 
as deeper than we can readily imagine.” 

Whatever the historical background, so 
far as the postwar period is concerned, 
MacArthur, for an extraordinary number 
of Chinese, was the villain responsible for 
a resurgent and therefore dangerous Japan. 
In view of this label and of the General’s 
proposals to bomb and blockade China, 
the MacArthur removal may be expected 
to have created a favorable impression 
among Chinese intellectuals. 

The Chinese Communists have of 
course, joined in the denunciation ot 
Arthur. In addition to blaming him { 
rebuilding of Japan, they have a 
him of sending Japanese officers to Ciiaiig 
Kai-shek’s assistance and of fostering an 
independence movement in Formosa. (The 
Nationalists, for their part, regarded this 
independence movement as Red-inspired 
and in 1950 threw a number of its leaders 
in jail.) 


Communists Unmoved 


The Communists’ initial reaction to the 
General’s removal was possibly not one of 
displeasure. Obviously, they have no desire 
to see Manchuria and China proper 
bombed by the UN forces. 

However, in Peiping’s view, the United 
States is the leading “imperialist” nation, 
which used its resources to resist the “lib- 
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eration” of China and to support the “re- 
actionary Kuomintang clique.” In their 
propaganda and public statements, the 
Communists draw no distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans, Truman and 
MacArthur, Secretary Acheson and Sena- 
tor McCarthy. All are “American imperi- 
lists.” 

Developments subsequent to Mac- 
Arthur’s removal have probably convinced 
Peiping that this line of reasoning is cor- 
rect. President Truman, in his address to 
the nation the day after he removed Mac- 
Arthur, reiterated his determination to 


Bevan Incident 


Like the United States, present-day Britain 
is torn by an internal dispute the magni- 
tude of which is difficult to assess. The 
resignation of Minister of Labor Aneurin 
Bevan on April 22 is unlikely to change 
the fundamental course of British foreign 
policy, but it adds another element of weak- 
ness to the already precarious Labor gov- 
ernment. Moreover, it presages a struggle 
for power within the Labor party which is 
certain to have anti-American overtones. 
If it precipitates an early general election 
which brings Winston Churchill back to 
office — a possibility many Americans 
would welcome—the result may prove dis- 
illusioning, not because Churchill would 
waver as a staunch advocate of an Anglo- 
American alliance but because Bevan 
might then prove a more effective focus 
for British discontent than he is under 
the present circumstances. 


Bevan’s Case 


The former labor, who 
served at the ministry of health between 
1945 =nd 1950, is a sincere, militant and 

ersial Socialist, a colorful figure and 

dolitician who perhaps contrives to 

more radical than he actually is. 
He once admitted in the House of Com- 
mons that his life had been spent in pur- 
suit of power, seeking office first in his 
Welsh village, then in county government 
and finally in Parliament. During the war 
he daringly matched his oratorical brilli- 
ance with that of Mr. Churchill, becoming 
the wartime leader’s most persistent critic. 
(Bevan once described a Churchillian war 
report as “turgid, wordy, dull, prosaic”; 
Churchill later called him “the meanest 
mouth in wartime.”) In recent years Bevan 
has been labeled “the next prime minister 
but one,” the inference being that once 
Labor is defeated, Bevan, who shines in 
opposition, might well become the party’s 
next leader. The tactics of his resignation 


minister of 


repel Chinese aggression in Korea. There- 
after it was announced that an American 
military mission would be sent to For- 
mosa. And on April 25 Secretary Acheson 
revealed that Washington had agreed ten 
weeks before to send arms to Formosa for 
the purposes of “internal security” and 
“legitimate self-defense.” 

Peiping will doubtless regard these 
moves as new evidence of “imperialist in- 
terference in Asia’s affairs” and as “acts 
of aggression.” In these circumstances the 
Communists are likely to look on all 
American actions in Asia with their usual 


suspicion and distrust. It is probably safe 
to say they are not convinced the United 
States will not bomb Manchuria. | 
Thus, of itself, the removal of Douglas 
MacArthur will probably produce no sig- 
nificant changes in the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ attitude toward the West. Nor will 
it, of itself, cause Peiping to modify its 
conditions for a settlement of the Korean 


war. Lynn anp Amos LANDMAN 


(Lynn and Amos Landman, newspaper correspon- 

dents, recently spent more than two years in 

China, one year under the Communists. They are 

authors of Profile of Red China, to be published 
soon by Simon and Schuster.) 


Adds to Britain’s Political Tussle 


fit in well with this theory, for his strength 
with Labor’s rank and file is regarded as 
more significant than his ability to lead 
Harold Wilson, former president of the 
Board of Trade, and another minister out 
of the government. 

It would be a mistake, however, to at- 
tribute Bevan’s limited defection to mere 
opportunism. He has stated he will not 
vote against the cabinet and thereby help 
the Conservatives, who have been battling 
mightily to catch Labor and its five-vote 
Commons majority off guard. He knows 
also that apostasy is not the way to in- 
creased popularity in the Labor movement, 
which still remembers vividly the Ramsay 
MacDonald episode. His revolt is a small 
one which should be assessed in light of 
the reasons he gives for it. In his speech 
before Commons on April 23 he dwelt 
largely on the danger that Britain’s supply 
of raw materials would not be sufficient to 
allow the nation to carry out its three-year 
£4.7-billion rearmament program. He 
warned that if the cost of arming was to 
lower living standards and create indus- 
trial unrest, “then Soviet communism es- 
tablishes a whole series of Trojan horses 
in every nation of the Western economy.” 
This point gained a sympathetic audience 
on the continent; it brought the comment 
from Anne O’Hare McCormick in The 
New York Times of April 30 that high 
prices of essential commodities “might 
easily grow into a real danger to the whole 
program of Western defense.” 

Where Bevan parted company from his 
colleagues was his contention that this dan- 
ger had become a reality, that Britain’s 
defense program was already dead and 
that for this the “lurchings of the Ameri- 
can economy” were responsible. His sober- 
er critics feel he has written off in an un- 
warranted manner international discus- 
sions on the raw material problem before 
they have taken place. Similarly, he has 


not received much support from Britain’s 
middle groups for his contention that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Gaits- 
kell’s budget of April 10 seriously under- 
mines the welfare state. Gaitskell has been 
credited with doing an honest and realistic 
job, sharing the burden of defense spend- 
ing for the coming fiscal year as equitably 
as practicable. Bevan’s charge that the de- 
cision to exact half-payment for dentures 
and spectacles under the national health 
service is the “pebble” that starts the 
avalanche may solidify his supporters, but 
it is unlikely to win him new adherents. 


Attlee’s W eakness 


What is more important than the do- 
mestic aspects of the controversy is the fact 
that it signalizes the deterioration of the 
Attlee government. The premier has lost 
his most stalwart ministers—Sir Stafford 


Cripps through illness, Ernest Bevin 
through illness and death, and now 


Aneurin Bevan, who probably was a mod- 
erating rather than a disruptive force in 
the relations between the party’s left wing 
and its main body. The neat balance Attlee 
was able to maintain for so long has been 
shattered at a time when Britain’s difficul- 
ties at home and abroad are increasing. _ 
A unity of purpose enabled the country 
to endure its wartime and postwar aus- 
terity. If the interplay of the Labor party 
rift and Conservative efforts to return to 
office creates new causes of dissent and bit- 
terness, then the repercussions may be felt 
beyond the confines of the British Isles. An 
outbreak of fervid electioneering will bring 
up once again discontent over many issues. 
Mr. Churchill has continued to attack the 
government for allowing the appointment 
of an American admiral as North Atlantic 
commander. The sad state of Britain’s 
meat supply, a question which strikes deep 
in everyday life, is being rectified at last, 
but only at the high price exacted by the 
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Argentine government in the conclusion 
of the new supply contract. There appears 
little likelihood that the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company will be able to salvage much 
from the turbulent situation in Iran. Dif- 
ferences between London and Washington 
over trade policy have left a gloomy gap 
in the tariff agreements negotiated at Tor- 
quay. These developments, capped by the 
persisting Anglo-American cleavages over 
Far Eastern policy, mitigated though they 
may be by the dismissal of General Doug- 
las MacArthur, make the British scene 
look far from hopeful. 

But it takes a clear vision to place events 


of the moment in perspective. Perhaps 
former Ambassador Lewis W. Douglas did 


this on April 23 when he told the annual 
luncheon gathering of the Associated Press 
that Britain remained the “last reliable 
bastion of strength” against Communist 
aggression and that “the grand alliance” 
between the United States and the Com- 
monwealth is “one of the keystones of the 
arch of the future.” Wyttiam W. Wave 


Branch and Affiliate Meetings 


NEW YORK, May 5, Student Forum, Forrest D. 
Murden, Jr. 

st. PAUL, May 7, How Best Strengthen the United 
Nations, J. Huntley Dupre, Charles H. Mc- 
Laughlin 

NEW YORK, May 17, The Schuman Plan, Philip 
Cortney 

petroit, May 18, American Foreign Policy, Hon. 
Blair Moody 


FPA Bookshelf 


Books on THE UN anp INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1948-49. New 
York, Columbia University Press, in cooperation 
with the United Nations, 1950. $12.50 (Sales 
No.: 1950. I. II) 

An invaluable reference tool—1171 double-col- 
umn pages—for serious students of international 
affairs, presenting a systematic account of all ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, replete with important texts, charts, 
membership lists, official documentation and bibli- 
ographies, and an index. 


The United Nations in Action, by Eugene P. 
Chase. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. $4.50. 
A systematic text dealing with the drafting of 

the Charter, the establishment of the United Na- 

tions, its work through 1949, and prospects for the 
future, by a Professor of Government at Lafayette 

College who has been associated with the UN 

since its inception. 


International Legislation: A Collection of the 
Texts of Multipartite International Instruments 
of General Interest, Vol. 1X, 1942-45, edited by 
Manley O. Hudson, with the collaboration of 
Louis B. Sohn. New York, Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, 1950. $4. 

The latest volume in this useful reference collec- 
tion brings together 60 principal and 40 subsidiary 
agreements which have governed many aspects of 
the postwar world, covering political settlements, 
the establishment of new international bodies, and 
numerous technical, economic, cultural and legal 
matters. 


Fundamentals of World Organization, by Werner 
Levi. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1950. $3. 

Professor Levi of the University of Minnesota 
has made a significant contribution to an under- 
standing of the dynamics of world organization 
among competing sovereign states inhabited by 
real human beings. The author adopts a function- 
al approach to the problem, describing problems 
of organization in the fields of politics, economics, 
social welfare and cultural affairs. 


Principles and Problems of International Politics, 
Selected Readings, edited by Hans J. Morgen- 
thau and Kenneth W. Thompson. New York, 
Knopf, 1950. $4. 

Taking as their subject the struggle for power 
among sovereign nations, the editors have pre- 
sented a wide cross-section of notable, but not 
readily available, speeches, articles and documents 
illustrating divergent approaches to the perennial 
problems of international politics. After sections 
dealing with foreign policy in general, and the 
bases of national power and international order, 
the authors give material on the present situation 
in historic perspective. 


Basic Documents of International Relations, ed- 
ited by Frederick H. Hartman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. $3.25. 

A useful compilation of 50 original documents, 
from the treaties which undergirded the Holy 
Alliance up to the North Atlantic pact, chief em- 
phasis being given to agreements of World War II 
and the postwar world, arranged for easy refer- 
ence with critical notes and cross references. 


International Relations in the Age of the Conflict 
Between Democracy and Dictatorship, by Robert 
Strausz-Hupé and Stefan T. Possony. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1950. $6. 

A systematic, well-documented analysis of the 
problems of international politics, with particular 
emphasis on the dynamics of foreign policy, 
especially of contemporary Soviet policy, and on 
the problems of enforcing peace. 


Constitutions of Nations, by Amos J. Peaslee. Con- 
cord, N. H., The Rumford Press, 1950. 3 vols. 
$22.50. 

A major new reference work, this compilation 
by the Secretary General of the International Bar 
Association brings together for the first time 
in the English language the basic constitutional 
laws of 83 nations, from Afghanistan to Yugo- 
slavia, with prefatory summaries, annotations, 
bibliographies and comparative tables. It is inter- 
esting to note that 40 per cent of all written na- 
tional constitutions are less than five years old 
and that the United States, although one of the 
youngest nations, has the oldest constitution extant. 





News in the Making 











Menzies Victory tN AusTRALIA: The 
Liberal-Country party coalition govern- 
ment led by Prime Minister Robert Gor- 
don Menzies appears to have achieved its 
objectives in the Australian elections of 
April 26. Although the Labor party gained 
seats in the House of Representatives, the 
reduced Menzies majority remains a safe 
one. The real test was for control of the 
Senate. There observers believe the govern- 
ment may squeak through with a small 
majority, thus ending the deadlock be- 
tween the two chambers which persisted 
since the elections last December. 


Wuitte Coneress Detays: As the Ameri- 
can Congress wrestles with the terms for 
a loan to finance wheat shipments to India, 
Russian propaganda contends that the pro- 
posed exchange of strategic materials for 
grain would be a “gross violation of the 
sovereign rights and national honor of the 
Indian people.” 

GERMANY ON THE Divive: The future 
role of West Germany is being determined 
by a precarious battle for public opinion. 
Elections for the State Parliament in the 
Rhineland Palatinate held on April 29 in- 
creased the Social Democrats’ representa- 
tion from 34 to 38 seats (34 per cent of the 
popular vote), while the conservative Free 
Democrats jumped from 11 to 19 seats, 
The government party, the Christian 
Democrats, however, dropped from 48 to 
43 seats (with 39.2 per cent of the popular 
vote). 

NaTIONALISM AT Hetm IN IRAN: The 
designation of April 29 of Dr. Mohammad 
Mossadegh, leader of the National Front 
which has been pressing for oil nation- 
alization, as Iran’s premier, succeeding Dr. 
Hussein Ala, known for his pro-Western 
orientation, marked another step toward 
the seizure of the British-owned Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. In the overheated 
political atmosphere of Iran, with Commu- 
nists joining fanatical Nationalists in de- 
mands for termination of “foreign im- 
perialism,” Britain’s suggestions for arbi- 
tration of the issue have fallen on deaf 
ears. Dr. Mossadegh is known as an enemy 
of corruption and dictatorship and a sup- 
porter of liberal reforms. 
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